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The Wayfarer 


@ ‘Vhe Wayfarer in a wobbly world 
reaches now and then—as for aspirin 
—for the famed James Harvey Rob- 
inson time-chart. Remember it? 
likening the 500,000 years since the 
Java Ape Man to 50 years, it assigns 
the first 49 to the learning of simple 
skills like ground cultivation and 
cloth weaving. Only in the soth 
year, do culture and religion come 
into being. Printing was invented six 
months ago; art, literature and phil- 
osophy are three months old; Chris- 
tianity was born only a month ago. 
It all makes me a bit less impatient— 
and makes the idea of an interrelated 
peaceable world a fraction of a second 


old. 


@ From torrents of print about the 
requirements for a brave new world, 
I rescue for trainees (and others) 
Christian Bases of World Order, 
with its statesmanlike pieces by Vice- 
President Wallace and others. I 
was. caught up short, too, by the 
sobering, brilliant job Time did in 
its September 13th “‘Background for 
Peace.” 


@ It seems to Archibald MacLeish 
that Christians aren’t doing much. 
Recently he fumed, to a student au- 
dience, that the Protestant churches 
are standing idly on the sidelines as 
history marches on. Student Chris- 
tian Associations seem to him little 
better as they take an escapist path 
into plans for a nice postwar world, 
doing nothing to stamp out.the ram- 
pant social evils which helped produce 
both world wars. [flow do you react 
to this charge, ‘students’? 

@ War-censored mail is eagerly 
scanned these days. Kung Pu-Sheng, 
returning to China for work with 
students, cables ‘““Happy reunion’’— 
which is wartime double-talk for “ar- 
rived safely in Kunming.” ... Hugh 
Echols, “Texas University and more 
recently of New (Gsuinea, writes via 
V-mail: “I want to come back and 
work with students, because I feel 
that the student is the key to prog- 
ress and the essential factor in the de- 
velopment of the kind of world that 
we want this to be.”’ 


The Wayfarer salutes the IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN Wartime format 
which says more, more often, on less, 
for less. Practical subscribers may re- 
act as delightedly as the ‘constant 
reader” of a contemporary journal. 
“IT like the new size,” wrote C. R., 
“it just exactly fits the bottom of our 


birdcage.” 


@ Learning by doing is a time-tested 
method; in fox-holes, army barracks 
men are learning to pray by praying. 
It is good to remember that: 

In the castle of my soul 

Is a little postern gate 

Whereat when I enter 

I am in the presence of Gsod.* 

‘THE WAYFARER 


* Walter Rauschenbush-—*‘Prayers of the So- 
cial Awakening’’. 


Who Wrote It 


DanieL Day WILLIAMS is assistant pro- 
fessor of theology at Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and a_ skilled practical 
theologian, as his article on page 4 at- 
tests. He is a potent force in the SCM 
in the Geneva Region. 


Pact Limsert, whose regular job is pro- 
fessor at Springfield College (Mass.), is 
on special assignment to the National 
Board of the YMCA for public affairs 
and religious leadership. He is also 
chairman of the NICC Program Com- 


mission. 


Teriin, clear-thinking executive 
secretary of the White Collar Panel of 
the Regional War Labor Board, knows a 
lot about the budgets of white collar 
workers. Her interest in S1295 grows 
out of her deeper interest in helping 
Americans to meet the hazards of mod- 
ern life by pooling the risks of all. 


Ernest R. and H. Groves are 
the authors of “Shall I Marry Now?” 
soon to be published, presented on page 
6 in capsule form by permission of As- 
sociation Press. Ernest Groves, a professor 
of sociology at the University of North 
Carolina, is credited with giving the first 
college course in preparation for mar- 


(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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THE SEMAPHORE 


@ laps sounds for the barracks— 
which till last spring was “the dorm” 
—and every light goes off. But in 
the dark for awhile, from upper-deck 
bed to lower and across to the other 
bunks, trainees’ conversation goes on. 


It's about the Italian drive, the 
math quiz, the unlucky lad who 
“washed out’ today, girls and girls, 
G. |. food, last weekend, the painful 
imminence of reveille. No, not much 
talk of aims,” “what I’m cut 
out for,’ or inner reactions to all 
this—too busy and too tired. Why 
bother analyzing what it means, any- 
way? We've got to go through with 
it and do a bang-up job. 

A recent letter to Time, from a 
staff sergeant in camp, said: ‘Soldiers, 
after all, are just ordinary American 
citizens in uniform. It’s not giving 
away any military secrets to say that 
most of us... still prefer the sports 
section and the comics. Only three 
or four out of a company get Time 
or any other periodical on current 
events... . Friends of mine in other 
camps bear me out that soldiers do 
little thinking about world affairs.” 


Will trainees now on campus—a 
privileged minority, certainly — be 
counted among those “three or four 
out of a company?” ‘There is a li- 
brary nearby, for even the few spare 
hours. ‘There are professors, many 
of them “retooled” for technical sub- 
jects, who do have depth and breadth 
to share outside the class. ‘There’s a 
church on Sunday, probably a student 
Christian center on weekdays. Some 
trainees are not only knuckling under 
to the great experience of this gen- 
eration, but interpreting it, looking at 
it from arm’s length, training truly 
for the future because they know 
what the present means. 


A Chaplain, to Trainees: 

“You are fortunate young men. 
You have been chosen for the training 
which you are now receiving because 
you are physically and mentally fit. 


“You will be observed very thor- 
oughly while you are a trainee. You 
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must demonstrate that you can get 
along with people and gain their re- 
spect and confidence. “he thorough- 
ness of performance and the attitude 
with which you carry out each as- 
signed task will be the measure of 
competence which qualified avthor- 
ities will make use of when consider- 
ing you tor more responsible positions. 


‘Remember that you tend to grow 
like those with whom you associate. 
Among your fellow trainees there will 
be some whose fellowship will be out- 
standingly worth while. In your 
group will be one or a half dozen of 
tomorrow’s important men. To share 
life with these persons will be an ex- 
perience you .will never forget, nor 
want to forget. Form the habit of 
having a good time with worthwhile 
associates. 

“Be true to your religious convic- 
tions and the highest moral principles. 
If anyone tells you that to be a good 
soldier you must be immoral and sac- 
rifice your religious convictions, he is 
wrong. Some of the greatest soldiers 
of all time, including men who are in 
the present conflict, have maintained a 
strong and steadfast faith in God and 
have been examples of righteous liv- 
ing. Develop the best that is in 
you personally. Defend the ideals 
of your country, and honor God. 
If you do this, you will return 
to civilian life a better man and a 
better citizen when the conflict is 
over.’—Thomas M. Carter, Chap- 
lain (Lt. Col.) USA Air Forces 
Technical Training Command, St. 
Louts, Missouri. 


A Trainee to the Editor 


“TI believe that the majority take 
the army as an adventurous ca- 
reer—which it is—and because of 
this develop a spirit of adventure. 
Others find army life relaxing; it 
gives them a feeling of independence 
after years of parental supervision. 
Still others simply cannot fit them- 
selves into army life at all. In some 
ways, fam one of these. I keep my 


letters home cheerful, but it would 


help a lot to be frank. I’m lonely in 
the army, lonelier than I have ever 
been betore. I’m tired of routine 
thinking and speaking, tired of beg- 
ging for an hour’s leave to take a 
quiet walk. I miss my girl and my 
family so terribly much. I pray tor 
peace of mind. I ask God to reveal 
himself to me but 1 am not sure that 
I have broken through the wall of 
skepticism that seems to surround 
me. I think I start flying tomorrow. 
I surely hope so.”’ 


What Happens Inside? 


@ What is a “normal” reaction to the 
sudden new life trainees lead? ‘This 
letter comes from a cadet guide ser- 
geant who had one civilian university 
year before entering the Air Corps. 

Is it because he is “soft’’ that this 
trainee is not at home in the new 
order of things? Many a man will 
say so. Is some such discipline as that 
of trainee life something students of 
18 should have been undergoing all 
along? As Congress is urged this 
month to enact compulsory military 
training in peace time, the question 
is not an idle one. 

The fact remains that thousands of 
trainees who are genuinely courageous 
and outwardly blithe and. efficient 
have yet to work out their own inner 
principle of serenity. 

Sharing our trainee’s poignancy 
and ‘Tom Paine’s phrase, we agree 
that ‘‘these are times which try men’s 
souls.” Some men in uniform are 
finding out for the first time what the 
Old ‘Testament meant in_ saying, 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in Thee.” ‘That 
goes for every waist-gunner in com- 
bat, every trainee with bayonet or 
textbook or slide-rule, every man in 
sick bay, and even the boy who's 
grimly trying to forget himself on a 
USO weekend. 

That, too, is the Student Christian 
Movement among trainees! 
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by DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS 


\Vartime may make being a Chris- 
tian more real to you than it has ever 
been. ‘The issues of life and death 
stand out more clearly. Much of 
what is trivial in life we can now see 
for what it iss We know we need a 
Power greater than ourselves to see 
us through. We can see now what 
happens to humanity when it tries to 
ignore God’s moral order with its re- 
quirement that we live together as 
members of one family. The good 
things of life which we took for 
granted, we see now as infinitely pre- 
cious. We need a faith which will 
shed light on what it means to live 
and die in this world where good and 
evil, beauty and terror, are so strange- 
ly mixed. 


Yet, it is hard to find time or en- 
ergy to do more than the work which 
is given to us. Our lives are pre- 
empted for the war. Homes are 
broken up, normal life is suspended, 
everything in the world looks dis- 
torted, unfamiliar, threatening. If 
being a Christian were a matter of 
settling back in comfort and peace, it 
would be hopeless. But it is never 
that. Christians have always been 
most at home when the going was 
hardest. Our faith was born in 
tragedy, grew strong in the days of a 
dying civilization, has been a fortress 
to the spirit of man in wars, and 
tamines, and catastrophes. ‘There is 
that in our faith which is called forth 
by such an age as ours. Only a faith 
which fears nothing on earth or in 
hell can stand up now. 


In offering suggestions for being a 
Christian today, I would remind you 
that freedom is of the essence of our 
Christianity. Your Christian life 
must be your own. No one can make 
rules for you. 


Your way may fit no man’s pat- 
tern, but if you have made it your 
own by loyally following your clear- 
est insight into the will of Christ, 


artime 


“There is that in our faith whach is 
called forth by such an age as ours,” 


then let no one take it trom you. 
‘These suggestions are only the mate- 
rial out of which you must fashion 
your own Christian life. 


Put the Gospel into your own words 
and think it through until it becomes 
a part of you. 


‘Vhe Christian lives by faith. ‘That 
faith involves a few basic ideas about 
the meaning of life. Make real to 
vourself what it is that Christianity 
has to say. 

‘This world belongs to God. It does 
not belong to dictators, or armies and 
navies, or governments, or any power 
but God. He has created this world 
for his own purpose of bringing forth 
persons who can share the fullness of 
life with one another and with Him. 
He has made us free spirits, vet sub- 
ject to his moral order. He brings 
retribution upon our wrong doing 
and stupidity, but he continues to seek 
us out with patient, forgiving love. 
He cares with infinite understanding 
for every human being. In His hands 
are the ultimate issues of life and 
death, time and eternity. 

We know these things from our 
human experience, but especially be- 
cause God has made them plain to us 
in Christ. In that life we see God's 
intention toward us. We see Him 
taking upon Himself all the pain and 
evil which our corrupt humanity 
brings against the good, and we see 
Him winning the victory over the 
world. He laid hold upon us in 
Christ with the majesty and the 
power of His love. “Those who be- 
lieve this begin to lead a new life. 
They begin to live in gratitude for 
life, and in loyalty to God’s will. 
Christians are not perfect. They 
realize now, even more acutely than 
before, how subbornly the human will 
tries to make all of life revolve 
around itself. They know the con- 


stant need of (sod’s judgment and of 
His forgiveness. But they have 
caught a vision of His perfect will, 
and in its light they can begin to live 
generously, humbly, fearlessly, know. 
ing that nothing in life or in death 
can separate them from His love. Put 
these afhrmations into your own 
words, your own thoughts, your own 
life, and let the hold of your faith 
upon them grow strong. 


Find simple, practical ways te 
strengthen your devotional life. 


Prayer is common in wartime, 
Most men pray under stress. As 2 
Christian your prayer should reach a 
deeper level than that of the one who 
prays only when he gets into trouble. 
Out of his experience in the last war 
Studdert-Kennedy wrote: “It is 3 
dreadful sight to see a man whimper. 
ing out prayers for personal protec- 
tion in time of stress. The hard 
bitten man beside him, still unbroken 
and unbeaten, swearing through his 
set teeth, puts such a man to shame.’ 
Christian prayer seeks victory over 
trouble, not an escape from it. Iti 
the soul’s courageous venture into the 
unknown in comradeship with God. 

Pray honestly. Our prayers are 
too polite, too conventional. It & 
what we really think and feel which 
matters before God. ‘Take yourself 
apart in His presence. Remember 
how the great souls we meet in the 
Bible prayed, how they wrestled with 
the divine, argued with God, con: 
fessed their doubts and their fears, 
and asked for grace to do His will. 

You haven’t time to pray? It need 
not take time. A sentence at the 
start of the day, “God help me to 
live this day as a man, as a Chris 
tian.”” A quiet moment before sleep, 
using the familiar words, ‘Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit. 
A few minutes of meditation, of ado- 
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ration, and of confession when op- 
portunity comes. Such prayers will 
become part of you. The prayers of 
others may help. Keep them beside 
vou, especially books like Dean 
Sperry 's Prayers for Private Devo- 
tion in Wartime. 

People read the Bible in wartime. 
It is a pity so few have read it be- 
fore. Like all great books, the Bible 
must be lived with to be known. 

Find your own Bible within the 
Bible. Don’t try to plough through 
every chapter and book, every difficult 
passage. ind the verses, the stories 
that speak to you. The Psalms utter 
man’s response to the beauty, the an- 
guish, the glory of lite, and his as- 
surance of Crod’s care. ‘lhe prophets 
were men who lived through war and 
terror, and hammered out their faith 
in the midst of violence. Read Amos 
for the truth of (Gsod’s_ righteous 
wrath upon  wrong-doers. Read 
Isaiah to see Low belief in decency 
and justice can be held in the midst 
of war. Read Jeremiah to share a 
lonely man’s struggle for faith against 
his own doubts and against the mani- 
fest evil of the world. ‘Turn to the 
Gospels for what Jesus said, for the 
stories he told. See how he laid bare 
the heart of man and how he called 
us to a new way of life. Read the 
Gospels also for the story about 
Jesus: how it was that men expected 
the coming of (Grod’s messenger in 
power and glory; how he came, 
humbly born, and how strangely he 
lived and suffered. Read again of 
his last days upon earth, of his cruci- 
fixion, of the faith that was born in 
the dawn of the first Faster morning. 
Read Paul’s letters. His Christianity 
was like yours and mine—a thing of 
conflict, of groping for the truth, a 
striving to master the meanings of 
this new life. He knew about suf- 
fering, and he knew about faith. His 
letters were written to people like 
us. They will make real to you what 
it means to live in Christ. 

Take time to memorize verses that 
challenge and sustain you. They 
will be a treasure in loneliness and 
need. 

Get help in understanding — the 
Bible. An hour with one of the fol- 
lowing books will repay you a hun- 
dred times in appreciation of what 
the Bible is: Walter R. Bowie, The 
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Bible (Hazen series); Edgar J. 
(soodspeed, The Story of the Bible, 
and I’he Story of the New Testament; 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s The Mod- 
ern Use of the Bible, a classic of 
interpretation. Find the translation 
you prefer. Don't miss the dignity 
and beauty of the older versions, but 
profit also from the plain language 
and fresh idiom of modern transla- 


tions. 


Try to get clear with yourself about 


the meaning of this war and your: 


involvement in tt. 


The Christian does not accept any 
experience without trying to under- 
stand it. He is not satisfied merely 
with the popular slogans, ‘Fighting 
for Freedom,” “Getting rid of Hit- 
ler,’ which, however valid, need crit- 
ical analysis. He tries to see what 
the war means in all its depth and 
mystery, what it reveals about human 
nature, how it is the fruit of many 
causes and many blunders in our com- 
mon life, and what opportunity it 
offers for humanity to learn its les- 
son and begin to reorder its life. 

We must get straight about war 
because it involves killing and destruc- 
tion and thus lays a burden on every 
Christian conscience. It is a tragic 
problem. Christians are divided 
about it. Keep your spirit of under- 
standing toward those who disagree 
with you. If you are in the war and 
supporting it, you must come to terms 
with its realities. It is not only the 
hghters who kill. 
port the war are involved init. 
Nothing makes the killing right; but 
every moral choice has to be made in 
the light of the alternatives which 
are offered. One thing makes the 
killing necessary—the alternative is 


submission to tyranny. Remember 
that we had no choice on _ the 
question of killing. Nazis were 


> Jews and Czechs and Poles, 
4nd Japanese were killing Chinese, 
regardless of what we did. The only 
question was whether there was to be 
resistance to Axis killing. 

It is not true that war leaves no 
hope tor any good coming out of it. 
‘This war is basically a phase in hu- 
manity's struggle for world order. 
Men have never yet been able to 
establish a legal society over a wide 
area without going through a period 


All of us who sup- 


“Our lives are preempted for war” 


of violence until a central authority 
was established. Something is to be 
won tor a just and free world so- 
ciety through victory for the United 
Nations. If you have honestly made 
your choice to support the struggle as 
a Christian, if you see what you are 
doing as a necessary work in a tragic 
world, then you can have a measure 
of peace in your conscience. 

This is not to deny the wrongness 
ot war. Every Christian wills with 
his whole being that this mighty 
scourge may not fall upon humanity 
again. But you have something to 
say about that. You who are in the 
service are earning the right to lead 
your nation in its quest for a just and 
peacetul world. [very day you spend 
under military discipline, every hard- 
ship, every job done, is your down 
payment on the privilege of deciding 
what kind of world you want when 
the war is over. Some will come 
back into civilian life with all sense 
ot social responsibility gone. Many 
will come back in a blind emotional 
rage ready to clamp down on every- 
thing they don’t like. You can come 
back ready to do the hard work of 
leading men to a new level of thought 
and action based on responsibility for 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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by ERNEST R. and 
GLADYS H. GROVES 


@ |-veryone of marriageable age has 
to think about marriage. “Shall | 
marry now?” is first on the list ot 
questions that have to be asked. 

\Vhatever a man is going to do, he 
wants to be the one to do the decid- 
ing. Seldom is there one single an- 
swer that would hold for all men, 
but here are some of the commonest 
and most important questions asked 
by men who are wondering whether 
to marry now, and some facts that 
they may find useful in working out 
their plans. 


WHat Forks Say—Goop ApvICcE 
or Bap? 


1. 4 man should marry now to 
get all the happiness he can. 

Not so simple. “There are men in 
service who worry themselves sick for 
tear their new wife is getting too in- 
terested in some other man. Some of 
these husbands have cause for being 
worried; others do not. ‘There are 
thousands who feel sure of their wife, 
come what may, and this feeling of 
security carries them over the rough 
places. ‘Marrying now is_ hard,” 
they say, “but it’s not so hard as go- 
ing it alone.” 


2. Wear marriages are unusuallyy 


risky. 

‘True. higher percentage of 
couples who married in the last world 
war broke up than those marrying in 
ordinary times. [he reason is that 
conditions of war make people un- 
settled, excited, sex-hungry; they 
crave the emotional security of mar- 
riage. Some couples do not get 
thoroughly acquainted until after the 
wedding. Having taken as life part- 
ner a person who is practically a 
stranger, both husband and wife may 
be deeply disappointed when they 
come to know their mate. 

Other couples know each other 
well enough before marrying but are 


Wedding in Uniform 


Should People in the 
Armed Forces Marry Now? 


so anxious for a mate that they take 
one they would not put up with in 
calmer days. In both cases, the couple 
start their married life with an un- 
necessary handicap, in addition to 
those that are inescapable in time of 


War. 


3. Lf you were already engaged be- 
fore the war, it is safe to marry now. 

False. ‘Lhe war separates many 
couples so soon after the wedding that 
they do not have time to learn from 
experience the deeper values of mar- 
riage. As a result, even some who 
are well suited to each other never 
discover these values. Sometimes they 
are separated for so long a time that 
they drift apart and do not think it 
worth while to go on together. Of 
course, many marriages do last, in 
spite of husband and wife being sep- 
arated so soon after the wedding. 


4. It is safer to wait till after the 
war. 

False. Many people are so changed 
by their war experiences that they 
find it hard to settle down to mar- 
ried life. A husband and wite who 
have already spent enough time to- 
gether to know that they can be hap- 
pily married can stand more trouble 
than a couple that have not been mar- 
ried long before trouble comes. 


5. iWWarriage is always risky but 
more so in wartime and just after. 
Study your own situation to decide 
ichether to marry now. 

Sound advice. Everything is upset 
by war, but that does not mean we 
should all quit trying to go on with 
the main business of living. If no- 
body married and had children in 
wartime, the next generation would 
suffer needlessly. If only thoughtless 
and reckless people married and had 
children now, what sort of genera- 
tion would be growing up to take 
over the postwar world? ‘The im- 


portant thing is to make caretul plang 
for marriage and to get help with the 
dificult problems that may come up 
at any time during married life. 


SomE COMMON PROBLEMS 


Who can afford to marry now? 
If a man is thinking of supperting a 
wife on just her federal allotment, 
with what he can add to it from what 
is left of his basic pay, they should 
both talk with other couples who 
have tried it to find out how far the 
allowance goes. ‘Io prepare for de. 
lays in the allotment check (this can 
happen!) the man may want to lay 
some money by before he marries: 
also, to check up on hospitalization, 
and so forth. 


What about a wifes tagging along? 
Because she can seldom count on be. 
ing long in one place, it is hard for a 
tag-along wife to find work or to 
take much part in what Is going on ip 
the community. Perhaps because 
drifting in this rootless way is so bor. 
ing, the tag-along wives often stand 
out as the most dreary people around 
an army camp. 


What about the wifes working? 
A satety measure, for couples who do 
not object to it, would be for the 
wife to work. Besides earning money, 
‘having something to do while her 
husband is away may be good for a 
wartime wife. After the war, it 
may enable her to help with expenses 
until the husband gets a good _ job, 


This couple decided “Yes” 
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What about living with in-laws? 

The husband may not find it easy 
to establish a satisfying marriage re- 
lationship if he is with his wife only 
as a visitor in the home of her par- 
ents. Also, the in-laws may be 
tempted to feel they should help to 
manage the marriage. For this and 
other reasons, the man may prefer to 
have his wife live with his folks. “To 
him, this may seem so sensible that 
it does not occur to him to mention it 
to the young woman until they are 
married. If he is wise, he will have 
a thorough understanding on_ this 
point before marriage; and he will 
listen to his wife’s objections. Living 
with in-laws may be no easier for her 
than for him. 


It is becoming modern practice for 
a couple to go to an interested doctor 
for examination and advice on the sex 
adjustment of marriage. ‘This is of 
particular value in helping them to 
become well adjusted sexually in mar- 
riage, when they may have but a short 
time together. In addition to getting 
from the doctor personal advice on 
their sexual adjustment at the begin- 
ning of marriage, the couple may 
want to ask other questions; e.g., 


What about babies? Babies add 
to the joy of being married but. they 
also add to the difficulties. ‘The 
couple who plan to raise a family as 
soon as they can afford it may wisely 
study their own situation before mar- 
riage. 

Whatever the marriage problem, 
there should be something that can be 
done about it, and the sooner some- 
thing is done, the better. Every 
marriage problem that is taken up 
before the wedding day is set is that 
much to the good. 


More and more young people are 
preparing for marriage by getting 
help in planning for it, just as they 
get special education for anything 
else. Many schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and other organizations, 
such as Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, 
give courses in preparation for mar- 
riage. Professionally trained mar- 
riage counselors try to help people 
find the answers to their questions 
about marriage. People who are al- 
ready married can study up on mar- 
ried life, too, without waiting for any 
particular problem to come up. 
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Should Postwar College Be G. L.¢ 


by ROSE TERLIN 


Postwar 


1295 
planning for 
thousands of 

A BILL women in the 
armed forces 


means a 
oe chance to com- 
plete their ed- 
ucation. Some 
who were 
drafted on 
leaving high school will want to enter 
college; others will want to finish 
the work toward their bachelor’s de- 
gree; still others will want to go on 
to post graduate work in preparation 
tor a professional career. Many men 
and women who never thought of 
higher education for themselves _be- 
tore the war will be eager for tech- 
nical training to develop new skills 
acquired in the armed forces. With 
the need for such a gigantic program 
ot education and re-education looming 
betore us, it is necessary to begin now 
to plan for the demobilization. This 
calls for an “‘all out” united and co- 
ordinated effort on the part of men 
and women in the services, of federal 
and state governments, and of col- 
universities, and_ professional 


leges, 
schools. 
Not the least important is the plan- 
ning by the men and women them- 
selves. At the end of World War I, 
too many of those who left school to 
serve in the army and navy abandoned 
their hope of returning. Going back 
to school seemed like stuff.” 
With little or no real skill or train- 
ing, they joined the scramble for jobs 
in the short-lived boom that followed 
the Armistice. ‘The country’s de- 
mobilization procedures made no pro- 
vision for the completion of interrupt- 
ed college careers; in fact, the psy- 
chology of the whole country, as well 
as of those being demobilized, was to 
start earning “big money.” It will 
be disastrous if this performance is re- 


An articulate public opinion will 
help frame Government plans 


peated. ‘lo prevent such disaster, 
men and women in uniform should 
resolve now to continue their educa- 
tion, if they are qualified and have the 
desire to do so, and then stick firmly 
to their resolution. 

If this determination is to be any- 
thing but frustrating to those who 
hold it, planning on the part of gov- 
ernment agencies is mandatory. In 
this respect we are doing better than 
we did in the last war—although we 
are far behind our allies! ‘This time, 
there will be none of the business of 
giving men thirty-five-dollars and a 
ticket home. The specific plans of the 
War Department have not yet been 
made public, but we know that a com- 
prehensive plan is being developed in 
relation to the problems of ‘‘demob- 
ilization” on the civilian tront. 

It is not enough, however, to leave 
this matter to the Army and the Navy. 
Their plans must be geared into the 
work of the civilian agencies charged 
with postwar planning. And funds 
must be appropriated by Congress, 
which requires an articulate public 
opinion now. 

Canada, not nearly as wealthy a 
nation as we, already has formulated 
a policy for the completion of the ed- 
ucational careers of those in its armed 
forces. “The Government’s Order in 
Council No. 7633 provides that with 
respect to a person discharged from 
the armed forces, the Ministery of 
Pensions and National Health may 
order that he be paid a grant for 
maintenance in addition to all tuition 
and other student fees. [:ngland, too, 
has a comprehensive plan that pro- 
vides for reorganization of her edu- 
cational system to enable those in the 
services to complete their education. 
The same kind of planning is well 
advanced in New Zealand, Australia, 
and the USSR. 

One of the first steps that must be 
taken in our own country is to secure 

(Continued on Page Eight) 
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Should Postwar College Be G. 1.2 


(Continued from Page Seven) 


statutory authority and the nedessary 
appropriations to enable some such 
scheme to be put into effect here. ‘lo 
this end, Senator Pepper introduced 
a bill into the Senate on June 30, 
1943. It is $1295. “lwo important 
principles are set forth in its state- 
ment of purpose: 

“Whereas the education of many 
men and women in the armed ser- 
vices, or in the merchant marine, have 
been interrupted by the war; and 
whereas this interruption is not only 
a sacrifice to the individuals but 
threatens to result in the loss to the 
nation of the skill, ability, and leader- 
ship of a considerable part of this gen- 
eration of younger people; now, there- 
fore, it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to encourage and to assist such 
men and women to complete their ed- 
ucation, or to take such training as 
they may be qualified for and worthy 
to undertake.” 

It is noteworthy that this Bill in- 
cludes the merchant marine and em- 
phasizes the fact that the nation can- 
not afford not to make provision for 
those who have given up their edu- 
cation to serve their country. 

The Bill provides that any war- 
service person desiring to receive 
further education, if properly quali- 
fied and accepted by an educational 
institution, is eligible for loans and 
benefits as follows: 

1. Tuition fees, laboratory fees, 
and school supplies will be paid by 
the government to the institution for 
such a person’s education. 

2. In addition, loans will be 
granted for living expenses not to 
exceed $1200 per yvear. The loans 
will bear 1 per cent interest per year 
and be repayable in ten equal install- 
ments, the first to mature one year 
after the person has ceased to be el- 
igible for benefits. However, fifty 
per cent of the loan will be ‘“‘for- 
given’ if, in the opinion on the cer- 
tificate of the educational institution. 
the person has “shown good faith and 
diligence in his work.” (There are 
certain obvious dangers for academic 
freedom in this last provision. If the 
postwar period is a politically turbu- 
lent one here or abroad, students may 


Ss 


not find it expedient to speak their 


minds. ) 

3. Any person receiving the bene- 
fits of the Act will be entitled to med- 
ical care for husband, wife, and chil- 
dren at institutions wholly supported 
by the U. S. Government (veterans’ 
hospitals and so forth). 


Planning on the state as well as on 
the federal level is important for the 
very good reason that our educational 
institutions, other than private ones, 
are supported by state funds. As the 
number of students increases after the 
war, states will be called upon to pro- 
vide overhead costs not covered by 
tuition fees. Many states have ex- 
hibited forehandedness in this matter 
by setting up postwar planning com- 
missions. 

Finally, the educational institu- 
tions themselves must join in plans 
to meet the needs of homecoming ser- 
vice men and women, especially in re- 
lation to postwar vocational planning 
and guidance. 

As a student trainee, you do not 
need to wait for these agencies to act. 
The point at which you can make the 
most effective contribution at once is 
to work for the passage of the Pepper 
Bill, 

ITere’s How! 


1. Get copies of the Bill and of 
the National Resources Planning 


Board (Washington, D. C.) pam- 
phlet, ““Demobilization and Readjust- 


ment.” Distribute them among your 
fellow trainees, vour friends, your 
family. 


2. Discuss the Bill, its meanings 
and implications, with individuals 
and in groups. 

3. Campaign to secure hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and I[.abor, to which it has 
been assigned. 

4. Write vour Congressman to in- 
troduce the Bill in the House. Get 
others to do the same. 

5. Write articles, editorials. letters 
to vour college and home town news- 
papers. 

In short, do everything you can to 
get the Bill out into the light of pub- 
lic opinion. Write to the National 


Company Dance in the South 


Dear Bill: 


My company threw a dance last 
night. ‘he girls, who came by bus. 
load from the nearby town, varied 
from plain to ravishing, and they 
wore lovely cotton dresses full of 
bright colors and the skirts were ful] 
and billowy. ‘The music was good, 
the floor was not crowded, and the 
men said throughout the evening— 
This is the best G.I. dance they’d ever 
been to. 

I was having a grand time, too, 
and, ill, it was wonderful, dancing 
with those Southern belles. Then 
about 11 o'clock, having seen every- 
one I knew tagging each other and 
dancing off with blonde and_ brun- 
ette, the full skirts swishing, amid a 
whirlpool of scents from powder and 
perfume, I suddenly bethought me of 
five or six men who were not there, 
My heart sank. I felt sick. The 
men | had recalled were not doing 
CQ, they were not confined to the 
company area for misdemeanors or 
dirty rifles; they were Negroes. 

Bill, | do not know what they were 
told about not coming by their off- 
cers; and I have not the heart to ask 
them; and, indeed, it is unnecessary 
to ask them anything. This is the 
South, and it would be unthinkable 
to allow five or six Negroes to enter 
a ballroom full of lovely Southern 
(white) young ladies. 

And when the hour of my remem- 
bering my fellow (Negro) soldiers 
had struck, I took no more delight in 
the music and the dancing and the 
scents of powder and perfume and 
the vain but lovely flirtatious eyes of 
the Southern belles. And there were 
many other things that no longer de- 
lighted me. It is like a beautiful line 
of poetry I once read: “The lark in 
my mind has flown.” 

A SERGEANT 
Somewhere in the South, U.S.A. 


| 


If you are joining 
the Armed Forces 


. we will extend your 
subscription without 

- cost to you. Send us 
your camp or overseas 
address, and we will 
follow for the dura- 
tion wherever you may 


go. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Time Out—Fk or Keading: 


Suggestions for a half hour snatched 
from the week’s merry - go-round 


by PAUL M. LIMBERT 


Some men in training are alert 
to what is going on in the world. 
Some have been stirred to deeper 
thinking by the whole business of war. 
Some have been active members ot 
Student Christian Associations and 
are determined to keep in touch with 
the best that is being written about 
religion. 

If you are one of this company, 
here are some suggestions that may 
save vou time when you go to the 
library or your favorite bookshop. 
The problem is not so much to find 
the time as to get into the mood for 
solid reading and to know how to 
make the most of odd moments 
snatched from the week’s merry-go- 
round. 

Let's 
(Simon 


start with One World. 
and Schuster, $1.00 with 
paper cover.) If you are not one of 
the 1,500,000 people who have 
bought Wendell Willkie’s account of 
his fying trip around the world, you 
still have a treat coming. 
book is an eye-opener, both as to once 
remote spots, now becoming of cen- 
tral importance, and as to the keen 
insight of a man who may some day 
live in the White House. 

The Far East, although much in 
the headlines, is a land of mystery to 
most Americans. You may be there 
before long; better get some authen- 
tic background. The August HeEap- 
LINE Book of the Foreign Policy 
Association will give you a good in- 
troduction to The Changing Far East 
(by William C. Johnstone, 25 cents). 
You could do no better than follow 
up with a series of five booklets of 
less than one hundred pages each, at- 
tractively bound and illustrated, re- 
markably unbiased, thoroughly read- 
able without being superficial: Chang- 
ing China, Mlodern Japan, Land of 
the Soviets, Peoples of the China 
Seas, Twentieth Century India. 
(Edited by Maxwell Stewart, each 
written by a recognized authority; 
40 cents each from the Institute of 
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For this 


Pacitic Relations, 129 East 52nd 
Street, New York, N. Y.) 

If you want to know what a group 
of specialists are thinking about post- 
war international and economic ad- 
justments, Fortune, the de luxe busi- 
ness men’s monthly, within a year has 
issued four reports on the general 
theme, ““The United States in a New 
World.” Bound together, with val- 
uable questions for discussion, these 
may now be secured for fifty cents 
from Fortune’s Bureau of Special 
Services. 

If you are concerned about the 
need to make America a better place 
to live in after the war, you will find 
a good introduction in Wartime Facts 
and Postwar Problems, published by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Also, two special issues of Survey 
Graphic: ‘Color: Unfinished Bust- 
ness of Democracy,” and “From War 
to Work.” (November, 1942, and 
May, 1943; each 50 cents.) 

Speaking of the color question, ask 
to see a recent three-star hit, Brothers 
Under the Skin, by Carey McWil- 
liams. (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, $3.00.) Here vou will find a 
sober but searching statement about 
Mexicans, Chinese, Filipinos, and 
other minority groups in the United 
States in addition to Negroes. 

Perhaps you will want to tie in 
these problems of world order and 
democratic citizenship with religion. 
Readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN mav 
prefer to start with books that deal 
with Christian faith in wartime. [Let 
me tip you off to a new book called 
One God, One World.  (Associa- 
tion Press. 60 cents.) In this book 
Clarence Craie of Oberlin pre- 
sents as clear and interesting a review 
as I have ever seen of the basis of our 
Christian world outlook in the pro- 
phetic messages of the Old and New 
Testaments. This is Bible study 
with a punch. 


You ought also to pick up 4 


Righteous Faith for a Just and Dur- 
able Peace, one of the most popular 
publications of the Federal Council’s 
Commission. (15 cents; 297 Fourth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y.) Harry 
I’merson Fosdick wrote the last chap- 
ter. If you want a recent full-length 
book by Dr. Fosdick you can’t do 
better than On Being a Real Person, 
a stirring treatment of the secret of 
personal poise and power. 

Do you know that two books which 
have topped the ‘‘best sellers’ list for 
months are books on religious themes : 
The Song of Bernadette by Franz 
Werfel (Viking Press, $3) and The 
Robe by Lloyd C. Douglas ( Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.75)? Don’t attempt 
to read these when you are busy; they 
are so absorbing that you will find it 
difhcult to put them down. 

As you browse among the current 
inagazines looking for keen interpre- 
tations of developments in our war- 
struck world, you will of course put 
high on your list Harper’s, the A tlan- 
tic Monthly, the Christian Century. 
‘Two other monthlies of lesser fame 
are well worth your acquaintance: 
Common Sense, which carries an un- 
common number of articles with an 
independent and penetrating slant; 
Social Action, a monthly publication 
of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, almost every issue of which 
“rings the bell’ for some phase of 
vigorous Christian living. And, if 
vou have some background in theol- 
ogy or philosophy, you will be stimu- 
lated by Christianity and Crisis. 
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Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 


recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 


experience under close super- 
vision in city, town, village and 
country fields. 
Life 
in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 


servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


Degrees 

ai of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
Oberlin College 


Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 


Take a pencil and 
check these titles: 


‘Three books in the new PIONEER- 
ING CHURCH series, to help students 
in uniform and all other students to see 
developments of the Christian faith in 
the setting of present world distress. 
' Available in sets of three (in the 
tormat of the widely read Hazen 
Series) at the low price of $1.00 per 
set to students only. 


ONE GOD—ONE WORLD: [he Bible and 
Our Expanding Faith 
by Clarence Tucker Craig 


GOD AND THE DAY’S WORK: Christian Vo- . 


cation in an un-Christian World 
by Robert L. Calhoun 


TO GLORIFY GOD: Worship at the Heart of 
the World Community 


by FE. Fay Campbell, James Nichols, 
J. P. Halter; edited by Mabel H. 


Erdman 


READY IN NOVEMBER 


PROGRAM HANDBOOK FOR THE WARTIME 
COLLEGE CAMPUS 
by J. Benjamin Schmoker, 
Price $1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 MADISON 
AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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On Being a Christian in Wartime 


(Continued from Page Five) 


justice and human decency through- 
out the world. What you will do is 
being decided as day by day you in- 
terpret to yourself the meaning of 
being in the war. 


Express your faith through what you 
are and what you do. 

‘The Christian does his own job 
well. Accept your share of the dis- 
agreeable work. Maintain your own 
physical and mental alertness. Give 
yourself to your training with full 
devotion. ‘That is your part in the 
hastening of victory. 

(sive your witness to the faith that 
is in you by the wav you talk about 
and the way you treat others, espe- 
cially those who may belong to a 
group against which there is preju- 
dice. “loo often, when the arrogant 
and the prejudiced tell stories and 
spread lies about other groups and 
races, we say nothing. Without mak- 
ing nuisances of ourselves, we can 
remind others that Americans of 
every color and class are dying along- 
side one another for the same cause in 
this war. Spreading intolerance 1s 
helping Hitler. You may do some- 
thing about the widespread attempt 
to discredit labor. Be fair. Neither 
unions nor employers are pertect; but 
vou can try to get it through a few 
closed minds that as labor fights tor 
justice, it is fighting the battle of 
every man who will return after the 
war and go to work. Make it clear 
to some that in cases where labor has 
no recourse but to strike for justice, 
it is the employer, not labor, who has 
caused the strike. 

(juard your personal integrity. 
This includes all the virtues, plus 
vour self respect, your sense of hu- 
mor, your freedom from hatred. We 
are, let us be thankful, beyond the 
age of repression and prudery in 
moral conventions, but there is still 
a basic wisdom about the sane and 
reverent use of body and mind. ‘The 
Christian has something better to do 
than to use alcohol and sex as a way 
of running from himself. At the 
same time, he is no Pharisee thanking 
(sod that he is not as other men. 


Entrust your life to the keeping of 
(rod the Father and identify yourself 
with his church. 


Something always eludes the effort 
to say what being a Christian is, 
Words cannot hold the heart of it, 
Christians have a glad sense of hay. 
ing found the abundant life. ‘They 
have found the homeland of the spirit 
in the Church, which is the company 
of people who share the faith. ‘They 
come to the Communion Service to 
renew their awareness that Christ's 
body and blood are continually given 
for sinners... They have the mystical 
sense of knowing that God lives and 
that their lives are hid with Christ in 
Him. Stay close to the church in 
these days. You need it and it needs 
vou. It holds men together in that 
fellowship which crosses all human 
divisions, and in which hatred has no 
place. 

Wartime means for the Christian 
what every time means, the privilege 
of giving his life in devoted service 
for the sake of all. He seeks no 
escape from the burden; but his faith 
has laid hold of the realities which 
are eternal, and which nothing can 
take away. ‘This is the Christian’s 
secret. In it he is strong. 


Keep Ir ComiInG 
To the Editor: 

You can only imagine how glad I 
was to receive the September INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. Since February I’ve been 
in the process of training toward 
Naval Aviation and my mother al- 
ways forwards my INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
It makes me feel as though we for- 
mer students are not too far removed 
trom the campuses after all. And I’m 
glad too that the obstacles of war 
have not as yet proved too great for 
a continuing service of the Mlove- 
ment. I'll try.to keep you informed 
as to my changes of address as long 
as I can. 

FLETCHER L. ANDREWS 
Av. Cad., U.S.N.R. 
Peru, Indiana 
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THE wind was blowing sharp, 
and the cool gray sky of dawn was dotted with stars, 

around a beautiful half-full moon. 

The mountains were dark and hazy with caps of shadowy 
white; 

The road we walked was dry and clean-washed with the 
late-fallen rain, and dried by the sharp north wind. 

We were happy, merry, and laughing, with our hands in 
our pockets, for the sharp north wind was blowing 
and draping our coats in odd fashions as we leaned to it. 

Our hair was its victim, tossed in the wind like the leaves 
in summer, and standing on ends as though we were 
fresh out of bed. 

We walked, talked, and laughed as some ran ahead 
to the shelter of the hill; 

Panting, they stopped, their breath coming short in 
small, white pus. 

When we all reached the hill we sat on the grass by the side 
of the road and looked to the East. 

| stood in the road, one hand in my pocket, facing the others; 
with Bible in hand | read the scripture of the 
Sunday School lesson. 

it was of Christ feeding the multitudes with the seven loaves 
and the three fishes. 

The wind was in the trees, whispering and singing as | read; 


| felt the presence of God on that hillside. 
‘For where there are two or three gathered in my name 


| will be with them,”’ | remembered as | read His Holy 
Word. 


The sky was lighter as | took my place beside the others 
on the grass at the side of the road. 
All were silent for a word of prayer—all! except God, 
for God was there whisoering in the trees; 
| heard Him in the wind, 
| heard Him in the trees, 
| saw Him in the sky, 
| saw Him in the grass, 
| heard Him in the birds. 


| know He was there for | was there and God was with me; 
| know He was there for | felt His love. 


There was a train in the distance breaking the silence, 
rumbling and straining; 

The wind was with it, people were on it, it was straining 
for speed. 

Loved ones were on it, prayers went with it through the night 
to the dawn of this day. 

Black smoke poured from it and raced on the wind with if 
as it strained to carry its load along. 

The whistle was silent when it blew for the crossing, 
but | saw it whistle and heard it much later; 

lt was carried to me on the wings of the wind 
carried along like our prayers in God's hands— 

lt was carried along till it reached the mountains, 
then it stopped and came echoing back. 

Not so were our prayers for they were with the wind 
that went higher and higher as it came to the mountains; 

They were whispered along in every tree top 
till they reached round the world to the ones we love. 


IV 


Then someone spoke, breaking the silence, 
reading again from the book of all books, 


the Bible. 


“Be Still and Know’. 


But this time | did not listen 
for God was speaking and | was listening to Him. 
A Flicker screamed and flew from the great oak 
that stood in the meadow; 
Then | could not hear God so | listened to them, the people 
round me, watching the morning break into day; 


Watching the East grow lighter and lighter, 
Watching the sheep come alive in the meadow, 


Watching the mountains turn deep violet, then white 

with the snow caps reflecting a hazy blue light; 
For the sky was not gray now 

but the moon was still there, 
The stars had all faded except one in the East, 

a bright red it had turned and was losing fast 

for the day was o'er taking it and it could not get to bed 

before the sun had blended it where it was. 
Morning was coming, nothing could stop it; 
We were in silence praying for guidance 

for this was Sunday and the world was alive. 

The farms were awakening, 

the turkeys were gobbling, 

the cows were mooing, 

the guineas were screeching at the coming dawn. 
| was listening, living 

and loving every moment 

for God was there and | wanted to remember; 

| want to tell others for | knew He was with us. 


V 


The train was near now, its smoke it still raced, neither 
could win. 
lt was on the bridge there, crossing the river, 
roaring for miles as the wheels hit the rails 
as it rushed onward, over the river, through the country, 
into the cities where loved ones were watching, 
waiting for their prayers to be answered. 
Then the bugle blew in the distance saying that breakfast 
was ready and all this was over. 
| wanted to stay to see the sun rise 
for it was turning gold in the East over the mountains; 
Then | remembered that others were with me, 
they had been watching and listening too 
and now that the bugle said breakfast was ready 
they were hungry, and | was hungry too; 
Hungry for this beauty that God was showing me 
and hungry for food—-which would win? 
Then | relaxed and went with the others 
leaving the beauty and quiet of that moment when 
God was so near, so real and so great 
that | saw Him and felt Him in every small corner 
and in every small thought that we had there together. 


We walked back to the house, along the clean road. 
The wind was still blowing. 


The sun was just peeking over the mountain 
but it was in sight before we could see it. 


lt reflected first on the highest snow peaks 
on the other side of the valley, 
changing it into a wonderland; 


Then it crept slowly down the mountain 
flooding the valley with golden light; 


The day was there and we had witnessed it and were 
thankful. 


We reached the house and went in to breakfast; 


All were silent after grace at the table 
and | knew God was with us for | felt Him there. 


JAMES HENRY LUCKINBILL 
Chico State College 


OCTOBER, 19438 
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The Fighting Church 


‘The Church has become real to 
students because it has become again 
the fighting Church,” writes Dr. W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft, chairman of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. Stories of the stubborn resist- 
ance of the churches pour into his 
Geneva office from all corners of 
Furope. Here are samples: 


The Netherlands 


Roman Catholic and _ Protestant 
churches have issued a powerful joint 
protest against the Nazi policy of 
sterilization of Jews. ‘Sterilization 
means physical and spiritual mutila- 
tion, directly at variance with the 
divine commandment as well as hu- 
man rights. “[herefore, the Christian 
Churches of the Netherlands, ordered 
by God and in accordance with His 
Word, say to your Excellency: It is 
your Excellency’s duty to stop the 
shameful practice of sterilization. We 
have no illusions. We are well aware 
that we can hardly expect your Ex- 
cellency to heed the voice of God. 
But the living God has power to 
convert and to change your Excellen- 
cy’s heart. For that we pray. 
Although Nazism remains the power- 
ful master of the situation here, the 
spiritual power of resistance of the 
overwhelming majority of the Neth- 
erlands people is unbroken. ‘There is 
strength in faith.” 

Tragic footnote: \Ve learn that 
all the universities of Holland have 
been closed. 


Norway 


‘The attempt of the Quisling au- 
thorities to purge the Norwegian 
clergy has apparently backfired. ‘The 
population boycotts the Quisling 
clergy. Swedish newspapers report 
that many of them are on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. A letter 
signed by all Qvuisling pastors has 
been sent to Premier Quisling asking 
him to solve this “unbearable situ- 
ation’ of preaching to empty churches. 
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Leiden University—the moon is down. 


(reece 

Some time ago, Archbishop Damas- 
kinos, the Metropolitan of Athens, 
made the following protest to Ger- 
man authorities: ‘“‘You kill farmers 
after their death, their families are 
broken, without support, without 
bread. You kill sons—after their 
death, their families lose moral and 
material support. You take intellec- 
tuals as hostages.”” The Metropoll- 
tan offered the Gserman authorities a 
list of names of people they could 
shoot without their loss occasioning 
the ruin of the home. ‘The first name 
on the list was his own, followed by 
the names of all the Greek clergy. 


The Germans were reported to 
have rejected this offer. 


Let Freedom Ring 
In India. 

The explosive national situation 
has faced the SCM with critical prob- 
lems during the past year. Ihe strikes 
in the Madras City College found 
members of the Movement sharply 


divided, but despite considerable stress . 


the unity of the Movement’s fellow- 
ship was effectively maintained. 
While making clear that the SCM is 


not primarily a_ political movement 


Are 


and cannot, as SCM, make political 
decisions, it was also clearly stated 
that “It is the duty of the SCM to 
force its members into the national 
situation, as far as students are con- 
cerned, for politics in India is the 
most meaningful way of organizing 
life.’ Further, ‘““The SCM must im- 
mediately and seriously undertake the 
study of the oncoming social revolu- 
tion and the achievement of commu- 
nal unity.” 

The attitude and convictions of 
Christian students are illustrated by 
the following resolution adopted by 
the SCM in the Mladras-Vellore 
area: | 

“We regard the present repressive 
policy of government as barren. We 
sympathize with those students all 
over India who with self-sacrifice and 
heroism are suffering for their con- 
victions and for vindicating their 
country’s honor. We hope and pray 
to God that the day of justice, free- 
dom and peace for which they are 
fighting may soon dawn, not only in 
India but throughout the world. We 
also insist that the Government ur- 
gently cooperate with all those trying 
to end the deadlock.”’ 

Meanwhile, rupees 1600 has been 
raised by the SCM for student relief 
in China and Europe in addition to 
a contribution of rupees 300 to the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. Robert Mackie comments, “It 
is not exchange value that counts, 
but the cost of giving. ‘These are 
princely gifts.” 


Letter from Australia 


“We are quite at home with the 
Americans in our midst, though I re- 
gret profoundly that the Student 
Christian Movement has had _ prac- 
tically no touch with colored Amer- 
icans. You can imagine that Aus- 
tralia, where aborigines go_ into 
ordinary battalions, gets a bit puz- 
zled as to what to do with a color 
bar. It should start our people 
thinking about our own exclusion 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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World Movement! 


laws, which is the main reason we 
have no color problem; but it doesn’t 
—human nature being what it is! 

“The one thing we in the Move- 
ment are really worried about is the 
way-behindness of the man in the 
street about the need for personal 
reconciliation and forgiving between 
the people of our land and those of 
Japan and Germany. ‘They know 
enough to realize economic reprisals 
may mot work, reparations have 
proved fatally stupid, but they’ve not 
learned it doesn’t pay on the personal 
level either. “hey hate both peoples 
with a large broad sweeping hate that 
usually hasn’t much animosity in it 
but is just a wholesale condemnation 
and unwillingness to consider them 
capable of better things. Gee, it’s 
dificult to tackle. ... 

“T told you, didn’t I, that B. came 
back in March of this year after a 
year in the Middle East, and that we 
were married in May? I didn’t see 
him between May and August—he 
was doing military schools up North. 
They went straight to New Guinea, 
I think, and were in the front all 
through the first terrible weeks of 
getting the Japanese on the defensive 
and then fighting them all the way 
over the ranges. My last letter from 
him——November 5—was written from 
well past Kokoda. He was killed in 
action on November 10. I only 
heard ten days ago. 

“| know death is but the beginning 
of a new life and I know he has en- 
tered into the freedom of the spirit. 
He is constantly beside me in a way 
that no_ psychological explanation 
could dismiss. I could never have 
believed that I would ever be so abso- 
lutely certain of immortality. As I 
walk these paths by the sea, where we 
tramped in such perfect happiness in 
May, I can almost see his eyes wrin- 
kling into a smile. As you may imag- 
ine, the Movement fellowship has 
proved its strength again at this time 
and it really does help to know that 
people appreciate the sacrifice he 
made.” 


OCTOBER, 1943 


CSCA CONFERENCE 


At Princeton— 


from September 1 to 4, on the cam- 
pus of Westminster Choir College, 
seventy-four Christian students gath- 
ered to discuss Christian reconstruc- 


tion in postwar China. Twenty were 
Americans, fifty-four Chinese, and 
they represented twenty-one [astern 
colleges. President Dodds of Prince- 
ton University, and President Wil- 
liamson of Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, welcomed the delegates and ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for the purpose of 
the conference. 

‘The speakers stressed China’s great 
need for devoted and trained leaders 
to serve in religious, cultural, polit- 
ical, social, and economic activities in 
China, now and in the future. ‘The 
students were deeply moved by this 
challenge and obviously inspired with 
fresh zeal to serve the new China 
when their training in America is 
completed. One after another stu- 
dent commented that the conference 
had broadened their perspective, not 
only of the problems of postwar 
China, but of the postwar world, and 
strengthened their resolution to share 
in rebuilding China and striving after 
peace for all mankind. 

The experience of Christian fel- 
lowship was not the least of the fruits 
of the conference. Freedom of speech 
demonstrated as China’s weak- 
nesses and strengths were openly dis- 
cussed. The presence of American 
and Chinese Christians of varying de- 
nominations, and of Dr. Paul Yu 
Pin, Catholic Bishop of Nanking, 


helped conference members to feel and 
experience the unity of the Christian 
family, and to realize anew that all 
followers of Christ have the same 
vision and aim for the reconstruction 
of the world after the war. 


Army: 

Vegetables and Minsters 
New Guinea. 

Pfc. Harris is teaching natives 
of New Guinea to raise vegetables, 
according to a report in ‘he Witness. 
Through men who have learned 
English from missionaries he is able 
to instruct others. He writes that 
they have plenty of bananas, cocoa- 
nuts and wild hogs; his business is 
to add fresh vegetables to the Army 
menu. Before induction Private Har- 
ris was a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture in Centerville, l ennessee. 


Middle Fast. 


Returning from a visit to British 
forces in the Middle Fast, the Bishop 
of Ripon asks whether the Church 
at home will move fast enough to be 
ready when the war is over to absorb 
and nourish the new religious life 
which has begun to stir among those 
now in Service. In the Middle East 
alone, he reported, there are over 500 
men of unusually high cahber who 
intend to enter the ministry after the 
war, 


Cut This Out 


If you find yourself in any of these 
countries and really want to see 
things from inside, send a postcard 
to the address indicated. ‘The na- 
tional headquarters of SCM will put 
you in touch with people in your 
vicinity and give you a welcome you 
will not forget: 

Golder’s 


England: Annandale, Green, 


London, N.W., 11. 
India: Scaibac, Jamna, Allahabad 
Australia, 182 Collins St., Melbourne 
New Zealand: 153 Featherston St., Well- 
ington 
China: YMCA, Chungking. 
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by J. BENJAMIN SCHMOKER 


Program Paper 


Working With Trainees 


Executive secretary of the University of \linnesota 


YAMICA and coordinator of campus religious work 


These ideas from all over the 
country may have special meaning 
for your campus 


‘This program paper shares some of 
the more unique methods and expe- 
riences of work with trainees in more 
than 200 colleges which have military 
units. (For a guide to over-all pro- 
gram, refer to THE INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN, April 1943. Also, watch for 
A Program Handbook for the War- 
time College Campus, to be released 
next month by the War Emergency 
Committee of the Student YMCA.) 


Personalizing the Religious Program 


lowa State (Ames) takes a re- 
ligious census of trainees, as do most 
other colleges. ‘Ihe cards are dis- 
tributed to the respective denomina- 
tions which send the names of all 
other men in that group to each 
trainee. 


Colby College (Waterville, 
Maine) has a Christian Service 
Men’s League. ‘Trainees, regular 
students and girls meet to plan Sun- 
day worship services. 


A pan-cake breakfast is where all 
those trainees from the University of 
Oregon are headed for on Sunday 
morning. It is at the Federated 
Church—and you do not have to stay 
for church. But usually you do. 

If you find yourself in uniform on 
the Williams College campus, you 
will be marched to a Dedication Ser- 
vice on the very first day. ‘The ser- 
vice will help your adjustment to the 
new life at Williams. 


At 


some of the regular students may 
take you ‘to church. It may be a 
campus church, or one of the city 
churches. 
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At Johns Hopkins (Baltimore) 
Sunday morning at 9:30 ts the hour 
tor a trainee discussion group on 
“What Is the Christian Faith?” 


The Trainee Glee Club at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacks- 
burg, Va.) is scheduled weeks ahead 
as guest choir in city churches. 


At the University of California 
(Berkeley), 200 men out of a unit 
ot 300 went to church and then home 
for Sunday dinner with an adopted 
“mother.” Don’t think that it didn’t 
take a lot of arranging in Stiles Hall. 


Everywhere, those pithy little pam- 
phlets issued by the Army and Navy 
Department of the Y.M.C.A. are 
finding their way into the barracks. 
‘They are being read too. 


The Soctal Program 


1. Get out last month’s INTER- 
COLLEGIAN and take another look at 
the University of | Washington 
(Seattle) Interest Locater. For 
hunches on trips, seasonal parties and 
downright good larks, it is tops. 

2. Everybody dances to recorded 
music. Don’t forget that recorded 
music enables you to hold the sun- 
lights at those odd moments during 
the week when trainees are free. 


3. Hostesses are important to all 
social affairs for trainees. Special 
training classes are being held for 
hostesses. Your psychology depart- 
ment and your directors of com- 
munity group work can help here. 


4. Dancing can get to be a bore. 
Try a good Country Dance, and 
(seriously) get in touch with Henry 
Ford, Department R, Box 100, Dear- 
born, Michigan, for his book Good 
Morning and his catalog of dance 
records. 

5. In onc college the girls have a 


Week-knd Plans booth to which 
service men come for suggestions of 
where to go and what to do. There 
is also a Date Bureau, just in case. 


6. At dances and the small parties, 
a committee of faculty women make 
a good addition to the hostess group. 
Many trainees find it satisfying to 
talk over some things with a mature 
woman. 


7. Have a music listening room. 
It is the most popular program on 
three-fourths of the campuses. When 
the opera season starts, why not ar- 
range some Saturday afternoon lis- 
tening hours in homes ? 


8. Hobbies, of course. Get star- 
gazers, camera fiends, stamp collec- 
tors, block printers together.  [-ven 
finger painting groups are getting each 
other all messed up on a good many 
campuses. 

9g. And if your section of the coun- 
try features some outdoor sport such 
as skating or mountain climbing, ar- 
range for good instruction. It will 
be something to write home about. 


Informal Groups (Plus pop-corn and 
apples and a coke) 


1. Wartime marriage leads the in- 
terest list. “his is a “must” discus- 
sion. Make it a good event. Get a 
committee of faculty, students, of- 
ficers and trainees to plan the course 
three or four sessions. Allow time 
for written questions coming through 
a moderator. (See page 6) 


2. Remember that many trainees 
are strange to your part of the coun- 
try. They will be interested in the 
social and economic problems vital 
to your community. (Questions about 
labor, farmers, the miners, ethnic 
minorities, problems peculiar to urban 
or rural populations—all these are 
live topics for discussion. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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3. Let’s capitalize on the current 
awareness of international questions. 
Michigan State has interesting for- 
ums, using nationals. Minnesota has 
4 monthly United Nations Festival 
with picture exhibits, folk dances, 
talks and motion pictures illustrating 
the culture of many peoples. It is 
not too early to start now your plans 
for the Federation Day of Prayer 
(February 20, 1944). 

4. Cornell (Ithaca) gives trainees 
the opportunity to meét outstanding 
personalities of the campus and the 
community. The guest of the eve- 
ning shares his or her interests, views 
and general philosophy toward _ life. 


Tips on Organization 


1. If you do not have an “over- 
all” Military Coordinating Commit- 
tee get one started. It should repre- 
sent the faculty, the officers, the 
trainees, the directors of major cam- 
pus organizations (Y.M.-Y.W.- 
Union) and the religious leaders. It 
will be a committee that surveys 
needs and parcels out responsibilities 
on a voluntary basis. It will not itself 
initiate program. It is amazing how 
such a committee can pave the way 
for the acceptance of program. 


2. Get trainee representation on 
all social, religious, and _ discussion 
group committees. It will mean com- 
mittee meetings at strange hours, but 
it will pay in effectiveness and _ at- 
tendance. 

3. Trainees are students of your 
college. “Treat them as such. Sell 
them membership; arrange as many 
of the normal activities at times 
convenient to their schedule as pos- 
sible; get to know them as individ- 
uals. Invite them in to the little in- 
ner groups—the foursomes and the 
twelvesomes. Don’t continually think 
of trainees en masse; they have too 
much regimentation already. 


Postwar Planning for the Campus 


A good commission for right 
now is a local postwar planning 
group. What kind of a campus do 
you wish to see after the war? Your 
college administrators have _ their 
committees at work taking a look at 
educational processes and the changes 
needed. What do you have to say to 
thm? How will we preserve the 
united efforts of all campus groups 
during the war emergency for the 
equally perplexing peace problems? 
In the midst of war, colleges too must 
prepare for the peace. 


OCTOBER, 1943 


for this we figh 
gnt 

Back trom England early in 1943, 
(joodwin Watson* reported that 
kngland had adopted the discussion 
approach to current affairs (in place 
of talks by experts, long predomi- 
nant) and was using it with a ven- 
geance, not only with civilians, but in 
the Army. Every British officer gets 
a manual of instructions to help him 
to understand what he is fighting for 
and to help him to keep in touch with 
things at home, so that he won't 
shrug his shoulders and say, “That's 
tor the boys in government to 
handle.”’ 

Back from England this past sum- 
mer, on a trip that included a tour of 
British Army camps, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr** characterized the _ British 
Army education as “a genuine con- 
tribution to the democratic cause be- 
cause it encourages the men to think 
significantly about the war.” He 
views with alarm the fact that, in 
comparison, the American Army has 
no educational program at all, and 
quotes a letter from an American 
soldier: ““The Army viewpoint is 
pathetically low and life in the Army 
is mean and barren.” 


Concludes Dr. Niebuhr: “To de- 


* Chief Monitor, Foreign Broadcasting Intelli- 
vence Service, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 

** Professor of Applied Christianity at Union 
Theological Seminary, in Christianity and Crisis, 
August 9, 1943. 


ry PM Datly, September 13, 1943, New York, 


velop these services would require a 
complete change of policy (on the 
part of the U. S. Army) not inci- 
dental concessions here and _ there. 
‘The responsibility probably rests. with 
the custodians of the cultural and re- 
ligious resources of our nation more 
than upon the Army itself.”’ 


As a matter of fact, something like 
a complete change of policy would ap- 
pear to be in the ofing. Although no 
oficial announcement has been made, 
there is a good possibility that, for the 
first time in American history, dis- 
cussion and debate are to be generally 
promoted by the Army as an integral 
part of the life of the armed forces.*** 

Decision to initiate official inter- 
camp discussion meetings came fol- 
lowing a visit to England of still an- 
other person—this time, Brig. Gen. 
F. H. Osburn, head of the Army’s 
Special Services Division. ‘The pro- 
gram will follow the British pattern, 
with the conduct of meetings largely 
in the hands of the soldiers. 


Meanwhile, we know that discus- 
sions on current affairs and the causes 
and consequences of the war are go- 
ing on in the American Army, as 
witness the photograph of a group at 
Camp Lee. Writes Sgt. Francis A. 
Henson, moderator: ““We have pio- 
neered here in use of the discussion 
approach to controversial social and 
political questions. “The Commanding 
General wants to develop a thinking 
army.” 
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